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Chats Web the Editor 


"Push Him Off!” 


I went to the beach with a 
group of juniors not very long ago. The day 
was warm, the water was shallow, and we 
had fun. 

Since the water was too shallow to do 
much swimming, we spent most of our time 
splashing one another or giving each other 
rides on inflated air mattresses. 

There were some rafts there and pres- 
ently several of us climbed onto one and 
began pushing one another off. I soon dis- 
covered that I didn’t have any trouble 
pushing off the little boys. One gentle 
shove, and they were off the raft and into 
the sea. In fact, I didn’t have to push them 
most of the time. If they saw me walking 
toward them they would turn tail and jump 
off before I even touched them. Oh, some 
of the braver ones would climb back on 
behind me, but as soon as I turned around 
and looked at them, off into the water they 
went. 

Then a change! Three or four older boys 
began splashing toward the raft, a deter- 
mined gleam in their eyes. Methodically 
they climbed aboard. 

I like to think that if I had tackled each 
one one at a time, I would have been able 
to push them off. But I didn’t get a chance 
to work on them one at a time. Not these 
boys. They didn’t work alone. They were a 
team. 

Almost before I realized what was hap- 
pening, they had tackled me. I struggled a 
bit, but what good did it do? In a moment 
I was in the water. 

I climbed back on, but I might as well 
not have. With a shout of “Push him off!” 
those boys had me off the raft before I was 
fully on. I didn’t try again. There was no 
use! I couldn’t work against that team! 

You'll be surprised what this experience 
made me think of. It reminded me of some- 
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thing a girl said to me. She said, “Why is 
it that it is always the students who are a 
little bit bad that get elected to all the of- 
fices? In fact,” she went on, “the Little-bit- 
bad students seem to get almost anything 
they want.” 

What's that got to do with my being 
pushed into the water? (I certainly do not 
mean that the boys who pushed me in were 
a “little bit bad.” They are a great bunch 
of fellows.) The point is that the boys who 
pushed me in were organized, and very, 
often the students in a classroom who are a! 
“little bit bad” are organized too, but the 
students who want to be good and do every- 
thing right, aren’t organized at all. 

Very often when an election is coming 
up, the “little bit bad” students get to- 
gether and decide whom they are going to 
put into office. But the “want to be good” 
students hardly think about the election 
until the very day. So who is it that’s 
elected? Someone who is a “little bit bad,” 
of course. 

Often, too, when plans are being dis- 
cussed, the “little bit bad” students vigor- 
ously express their comments, while the 
“want to be good” students just sit still with 
their mouths shut. So whose plans are 
finally settled on? I don’t have to tell you, 
do I? 

What I'd like to see is the “want to be 
good” students get together before an elec- 
tion. There are usually so many more of 
this kind in a room than there are of the 
other kind, they could elect their candidate 
by a landslide. And when plans are dis- 
cussed, let the “want to be good” students 
speak up and express themselves. 

What a wonderful change would come 
over some classrooms if this idea were 
carried out! Good officers, good activities! 
What a happy place some gloomy classes 
would become! Best of all, when the “little 
bit bad” students began to see how much 
better off the “want to be good” students 
were, some of them would want to be good 
too! € 
Good teamwork won’t just push me off a 
raft. It will push a lot of undesirable things 
right out of our classrooms. 


Your friend, 


Aho Wacesel 
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The Sailors’ Dog 


By DAPHNE COX 


H: WAS the navy’s dog. Oh, yes, he had an 
owner—a civilian who lived in Simons- 
town, South Africa, base of the Royal Navy. 
But he was the navy’s dog for all that. 

Maybe your dad visited Cape Town during 
the war. If he was a soldier or airman, he 
may have seen Nuisance; but unless he 
wore the uniform of a sailor, it is certain 
that Nuisance didn’t see him. 

This huge great Dane was the pet of the 
entire navy, and to Nuisance there were no 
beings in the world except sailors. If he met 
lesser humanity in the shape of a mere 
housewife or office worker, he would ignore 
him completely. 


| was in Nuisance’s path. Quickly he thrust his front 
paws on my sh s and p 
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hed me out of the way. 


He had a remarkable degree of intelli- 
gence too. When a young pup, it is said, his 
master told him he couldn’t have the raw 
meat he was trying to steal off the table. 
Shutting it in the refrigerator, the man said, 
“There now, if you can open that, you can 
have the meat.” 

Later the meat was missing. A satisfied 


To page 18 
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FOUR SISTERS 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 





“Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness: for 


they shall be filled.” 











THE mission truck had scarcely come to a 
stop when Nkazana and her three sisters 
ran out to see the missionaries. It had been a 
long, hard trip through the hot sun and the 
tall grass that hid the ever-dangerous ant- 
bear holes. The ant bear is not dangerous, 
but the holes are so deep that a truck axle 
can easily be snapped if a wheel drives into 
one. So the missionaries were glad that the 
seventy-mile trip was over, and the warmth 
of the welcome they received at the chief's 
village erased all the fatigue from their 
minds. 

They had come, together with several 
African workers, to hold a two-week effort. 
Sikente was a powerful chief, his kraal was 
large and prosperous, and his children num- 
bered close to one hundred. For some time 
now they had been taught—at the chief's 
request—by an Adventist teacher from So- 
lusi. It seemed a wonderful place for an 
evangelistic effort, and hopes were high. 

The four girls stepped back when the 
chief, their father, approached to welcome 
the visitors. They followed as near as they 
dared when the missionaries were escorted 
within the walls of the village kraal. Nka- 
zana was about fourteen or fifteen years old, 


as were her three half-sisters. When a girl 
has ten stepmothers she also has many 
brothers and sisters her own age. So it was 
with Nkazana, although it was easy to see 
by the respect paid her, that Nkazana was 
the daughter of the chief's first wife. 

After all of the eleven wives, ranging from 
fifty years old down to sixteen, had been pre- 
sented to the missionaries, the party went 
by truck to see the site that had been se- 
lected for the effort. It was a pretty place 
under the big forest trees, with an open 
space to one side where the people could 
sit cross-legged to listen to the preaching. 
A crude shelter had been built to give the 
missionaries a little privacy and sleeping ac- 
commodations. It sent a little shiver down 
one’s spine to recall that this was lion 
country. 

The meetings were well attended. The 
chief came each evening with a boy carrying 
a chair for him to sit on. His eleven wives 
and their many children, as well as the peo- 
ple who worked in the chief's court, sat on 
the ground. When the missionaries visited 
in the homes during the day they found 
many people who were honest in heart. 

“Those nice looking teen-age girls are 
real interested,” said the missionary happily. 
“You remember Nkazana and her three 
sisters, don’t you?” he asked his wife. 


“I surely do,” she replied. “Somehow nf 


remind me of Daniel and his three com- 
panions. I wish they would take their stand, 
and go back to the mission with us. Wouldn’t 
they make fine students? Wouldn’t they 
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look lovely in clean, crisp school uniforms?” 
The evening meeting was over several 
nights later, and the missionaries and the 
native workers were sitting around a glow- 
ing campfire discussing plans and problems. 
Many decisions had been made for Christ, 
but everyone felt that there were several 
young people who were longing to take their 
stand but were holding back. Why? was the 
question in everyone’s mind. And why, after 
inviting them there, had Chief Sikente not 
taken his stand? Did he want only the re- 
@::: in his kraal and not in his own heart? 
Long after the native workers had gone to 
their rest for the night, the missionaries sat 
by the fire thinking and talking. Imagine 
their surprise to hear a rustling behind them! 
Lions? But soon the firelight revealed the 
faces of Nkazana and her three sisters. 
“Excuse us, please,” they began. “We could 
not come in the daytime because of our 
father. We all want to give our hearts to 
Jesus and go back to the school to learn 
about the good way, but our father refuses. 
So we have come to ask if you will please 
promise to hide us in the truck when you 
leave on Sunday and take us back with 
you. 
“Nkazana,” began the missionary, “we are 
glad to learn that you love the Lord Jesus, 


The four sisters hid in the bushes, hoping their father’s policemen would not see them. 
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but you will have to make your decision 
known to your father and to all the village. 
Jesus stood up for you, and you will have to 
do the same for Him. Perhaps someone else 
is waiting for you to take your stand before 
he steps out for Jesus.” 

The missionaries talked long to the girls 
about their problems. After praying together, 
everyone said good night and retired. That 
very night a lion walked through the camp, 
but everyone was too tired to hear or care. 

The last meeting of the series came, and 
still the four girls had not taken their def- 
inite stand for Christ. Many prayers had 
ascended in their behalf, and all the workers 
felt sure that a crisis was near. At the close 
of the meeting, the missionary gave a very 
stirring appeal to those who were reaching 
for the light to take their stand and come 
up in front for prayer. The chief seemed 
nervous, and kept looking around over his 
family. Several of his wives had already 
taken their stand, as had many of the younger 
children. There was a movement behind the 
chief, and the missionaries were happy to 
see Nkazana and her three sisters stand 
and walk toward the front. When the chief 
saw that, he arose angrily from his chair and 
walked menacingly toward the speaker. But 

To page 17 










Tom goes hitchhiking with a drunken driver! 
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By DOROTHY LOCKWOOD AITKEN 





HARD WAN 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE night Tom and Johnny arrived in Las 
Vegas, they were tired and wishing for 
their own beds. But they couldn’t afford to 
part with any money for a hotel, so they lay 
down on a park bench and put newspapers 
over them and went to sleep. 

Tom really felt like a tramp now. He and 
Johnny had been eating day-old bread and 
rolls and buying bottles of milk, and al- 
though it was enough to keep them alive, it 
was getting monotonous. As Tom lay look- 
ing up at the summer sky full of bright 
stars, he thought of home. If he had gone 
home his mother would have baked apple 
pie for him tonight, he was sure of that. 
And his comfortable bed under the eaves— 
he was homesick and he didn’t mind ad- 
mitting it. 

The next day the boys spent looking 
around Las Vegas. When they saw the many 
slot machines and the people actually taking 
money out of them, Tom thought it would 
be a pity to go through such a famous 
gambling city and not even try a slot ma- 
chine! He ambled up to one and put in a 
nickel. Immediately five nickels dropped 
out into his hand. 

“Not so bad,” he thought. “I can use them 
too.” So he spent them one by one on the 
different machines till he had lost all his 
profit and his original investment besides. 
He decided gambling didn’t pay off, and the 
boys moved on. At a newsstand he and 
Johnny each bought a magazine. Johnny’s 
had beautiful girls on it, but Tom preferred 
one with cowboys holding flaming pistols. 

As the two boys made their way to the 
edge of town to try to catch another ride, 
Tom could almost hear his mother’s voice. 
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One of their neighbors loved to read novels. 
Although she was a church member, she 
devoured every magazine that came along. 
Oh, no, not the trashy ones, just the good 
popular ones with interesting continued 
stories in them. Every time his mother came 
back from visiting her she would sigh and 
say, “Poor Mrs. Lane! She’s been eating out 
of the garbage can again.” Tom was shocked 
the first time he heard his mother make such 
a statement, for Mrs. Lane’s husband had lots 
of money and they always ate well. Then his 
mother went on to explain that although 
Mrs. Lane always said that reading novels 
did not hurt her, you could tell by her con- 
versation that they did—just like a person 
who eats out of a garbage can. He may get 
by with it, but his breath smells. 

For one thing, Mrs. Lane could not bring 
herself to read the church papers. Oh, she 
took them regularly and always opened them 
and scanned the front page, but except for 
reading the titles of the articles and who 
they were by, she “just didn’t have time to 
read everything.” 

Another thing was that everything she 
talked about seemed to contain something 
sensational or romantic. Every young girl 


inmost secrets and immediately Mrs. 


“ 





she knew was encouraged to tell her all € 


would be reminded of some story she 
read about a girl who had had the same 
experience. 

It was so silly to buy that trashy magazine, 
he said to himself. He never had cared to 
read such things and he surely didn’t want 
anyone to say he had been eating out of a 
garbage can. He would get rid of the maga- 
zine as soon as he could. 
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As he walked along in the hot sun think- 
ing these things, he remembered that he had 
not even opened the Bible he had packed on 
top of his suit. He hadn’t even opened his 
suitcase except to get out a clean shirt and 

nts when he and Johnny left the railroad. 

h, well, when he got to Aunt Helen’s in 
Los Angeles he would turn over a new leaf. 

At the edge of town the boys put down 
their suitcases and waited. Tom had an en- 
gaging smile and Johnny encouraged him to 
do the thumbing while he finished the roll 
he was munching. Finally a pickup came 
along with two men in it, so the boys 
climbed in as it slid to a stop and settled 
themselves in the rear with their suitcases 
for seats. 

For a while all went well. They watched 
the road and talked of their plans. Then 
Johnny looked through the back window 
and discovered the men were drinking. Tom 
got worried. They were driving pretty 


fast and he had noticed that the driver was 
cutting some funny capers. But when the 
car turned off into a side road, Johnny yelled 
and tapped on the window. 

“This is as far as we go,” he screamed 
against the wind. But the men did not seem 
to hear him. Again he tapped and shouted 
louder. “We want off here!” The driver 
turned and laughed and pressed down on 
the accelerator. 

Where were they going? What was the 
reason for this? Were they being kidnaped? 
And if so, why? They didn’t have much 
money, but they needed what they had, 
every cent. What were they to do? Tom 
prayed as he had never prayed before. Sud- 
denly the road became rougher and the car 
had to slow down. 

“We'll have to jump for it,” Johnny de- 
cided, his face white with fear. Tom nodded. 
It was the only way out. Johnny pointed 
to a clump of weeds ahead. “They'll break 
the fall,’ he said and threw his suitcase 
overboard. Tom’s followed and in quick 
succession the two boys fell into the weeds. 

The ditch was deep and the weeds hid the 
boys entirely from view. Panting and nurs- 
ing their bruises, they waited. The pickup 


Tom and Johnny couldn’t afford a hotel. They lay on park benches and put newspapers over themselves. 
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Andy's Gadget Magic 
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had stopped and was backing up. They held 
their breath. But the men staggered so badly 
when they tried to look for them that they 
gave up and drove off. 

Tom looked at his suitcase ruefully. One 
would never dream that less than a week 
ago it had been brand new. The contents 
were strewn around and he had some time 
collecting things and getting them repacked. 
Then the boys began the long walk back to 
the highway. 

The sun was at its height and the boys 
were very uncomfortable. By now even 
Johnny questioned the wisdom of their jour- 
ney and was wishing he was back weeding 
the beet patch. After what seemed an end- 
less wait, they got a ride across the desert 
and arrived in Los Angeles. Tom found the 
address of his aunt and he shook hands with 
Johnny as they parted, promising to see each 
other in church the coming Sabbath. 

Aunt Helen had received a letter from 
Mother Mason and was waiting for Tom 
to put in his appearance. She scolded him 
mildly and prepared a hot bath. While he 
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soaked in the tub she spread a simple sup- 
per that reminded Tom of a Thanksgiving 
banquet, it tasted so good. 

That night he wrote his mother, apologiz- 
ing for his disobedience and promising that 
as soon as he was rested he would return and 
spend the remainder of the vacation at 
home. He admitted that most of the glamour 
of the trip had worn off and he wished a 
thousand times he had not come. 

Aunt Helen and Uncle Lan showed him 
around Los Angeles and after the Sabbath 
was past he and Johnny made plans to return 
home. 

Early Sunday morning found them wai 
ing for a ride, but just as a car drove i 
Johnny remembered that his brother had 
given him a hat and he had forgotten to get 
it. With a sigh Tom sat down on the rail of a 
bridge to wait for him to return. 

As soon as Johnny was gone, Tom wished 
he had determined on a cooler place to wait. 
The sun beat down unmercifully and Tom 
decided to sit beneath the bridge where he 

To page 16 








JOHNNY APPLESEED 


| ganas the year 1800 a strange young 
man called Johnny Appleseed arrived in 
Ohio wearing a coffee sack for a shirt and a 
saucepan for a hat. His real name was John 
Chapman. The name Johnny Appleseed was 
a name for laughter but also a name for love. 
He was a man on fire with a mission. 
Alone, and usually walking barefoot even 
in bitter weather, he trudged the rough 
trails. He was welcomed by the white men 








FROM AN OLD PRINT 


Johnny Appleseed 


By JESSIE BRUMFIELD 


in every frontier cabin. He counseled with 
the Indians and helped to keep them off the 
warpath. 

Although he was a pioneer he did not 
carry a gun but a Bible and a pack of apple- 
seeds from the apple mills of Pennsylvania. 
He was a man of peace, a planter of apple 
orchards. It was his dream to see the vast 
wilderness made fruitful. 

The apple was not a native of America 
and had to be planted carefully to grow. So 
Johnny picked out the loamy soil, turned up 
the earth and planted his seeds. Then he 
piled brush over the newly planted seeds to 
protect them and told folks to help them- 
selves to the seedlings when they grew. 

Few of the frontiersmen were able to pay 
him. But Johnny would take meal, clothing, 
or any usable thing as pay. And he would 
march on westward to scatter more seed. 

Everywhere Johnny went, whether into the 
log cabins of the settlers or camping among 
the tents of the Indians, he tried to spread 
learning and a knowledge of the Bible. 

One person who heard him holding a 
meeting said the children and grownups 
listened with great attention, his voice “at 
times as strong and as loud as the roar of the 
wind and the waves, and then again as soft 
and soothing as the balmy airs that quiver 
the morning-glory leaves along the way.” 

The Indians believed him to be a medi- 
cine man and he treated their ailments. He 
is given the credit for warning the settlers 
sometimes of Indian attacks. 

History has called him a dreamer, but 
Johnny was clever for his times in the 
science of growing fruits and vegetables. 
Many old hillside orchards, still bearing 
fruit, are tributes to his knowledge of the 
soil and likely spots for cultivation. 
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“Let’s sit here and watch the lightning,” said Martha. “Look closely or you'll miss the flashes.” 


ARTHA held her coat over her head as 
she ran, leaving just enough open be- 
fore her face to see where she was going. 
Even then she could feel an occasional giant 
raindrop splash her cheeks, and see the 
threatening streaks of lightning that played 
across the sky, followed by ominous rolls of 
thunder. “I’m glad the Woolsons’ porch is 
close,” she thought. “I don’t like being out- 
side with this storm coming!” 

In a few moments she hurried up the 
front steps and Mrs. Woolson opened the 
door to greet her. “Oh, I appreciate this so 
very much, Martha,” Mrs. Woolson said sin- 
cerely, taking the girl’s coat from her. “I 
never would have asked you to come and 
baby-sit on a night like this if it had not 
been a real emergency. My mother was 
taken suddenly ill and there’s no one to stay 
with her tonight, so I'll have to go and take 
care of her until my sister arrives tomorrow 
morning. It certainly is a comfort to me to 
know that you will be here with my little 
ones until their daddy gets home from 
work.” 
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Martha had stayed with four-year-old 
Andy and two-year-old Betsy many times be- 
fore, so there was little that Mrs. Woolson 
needed to tell her. Martha waved to the 
mother as she left, then tiptoed upstairs to 
check on the two children, who were al- 
ready in their beds. They were both sleeping 
quietly, so she went downstairs again to read 
in the living room. A brilliant flash, fol- 
lowed by a loud clap of thunder warned her 
that the storm was almost overhead. 

Martha tried to concentrate on the book, 
but kept reading the same lines over and 
over again. She was very afraid of the ap- 
proaching storm and yet she could not help 


waiting, waiting and dreading, the x® 


lightning flash and thunderclap. It would be 
three hours yet before Mr. Woolson would 
be home from work, so Martha had only the 
prospect of braving the storm alone. Then 
came a crashing sound that was very close, as 
if the lightning had struck right in the 
neighborhood. “That was too close for com- 
fort,” Martha muttered, shuddering as a chill 
ran down her back. 





Thunderstorms don’t frighten Martha any more! 





PINK LIGHTNING 


By ELLEN E. 


Just as she feared, the crash wakened 
the children, and two frightened wails 
resounded through the upstairs rooms. 
“Mommy! Mommy!” 

Martha hurried upstairs, and the two little 
ones were already at the top of the stairs, 
sobbing tearfully. “Mommy's gone to grand- 
mother’s house,” she told them, gathering 
them in her arms. 

“I's afraid, Martha,” Andy sobbed against 
her shoulder. “I’s don’t like storms.” 

“Me ’fraid too,” lisped little Betsy, cling- 
ing to Martha's neck. 

Martha soothed the frightened children, 
trying to forget how afraid she was herself. 
She took Andy and Betsy downstairs to the 
living room. Lightning flashed again, still 
closer, and the house lights went off. The 
little ones started crying all over again. 

“What happened?” Andy cried. 

“Nothing to worry about,” Martha said, 
trying to keep her voice calm. “Lights often 
go out when there’s a storm. The light 
company will have the trouble fixed in a 
few minutes. We'll just sit here together and 
wait.” She put an arm around each of them 
and cuddled them close beside her on the 
couch. Outside the lightning was brighter 
than ever, now that the house was in dark- 
ness. Martha must think of something in a 
hurry to keep Andy and Betsy from becom- 
ing more frightened. 

Suddenly she exclaimed with a cheeriness 
she did not feel, “Have you ever watched 
lightning?” 

Betsy shook her head vigorously, and 
Andy stated emphatically, “No, I don’t like 
to watch it!” 

“It’s very pretty,” Martha said calmly. She 
pointed toward the window. “Let’s sit here 


MORRISON 


and watch. With the house dark, we can 
see the lightning flashing. You'll have to look 
steady, though, or you'll miss it when it 
flashes.” 

As if the idea intrigued them, both chil- 
dren sat with Martha and watched the win- 
dow. “Oh!” they exclaimed breathlessly, as 
a long, jagged streak raced suddenly across 
the sky. 

“There’s one!” Andy cried out. “It was 
pink.” 

Sure enough, the lightning was pink. 
Martha had seen the streak and was very 
surprised at the color. She had always 
thought of lightning as being yellow, or 
blue, or white, but never pink. Yet here it 
was, a very rosy pink color! 

“Let’s look for some more,” she said. Now 
the three of them sat waiting for another 
pink streak. The thunder was getting softer, 
and the lightning not so close, by the time 
they saw another flash. 

_ “That’s pretty,” Andy stated. “Does God 
make the lightning?” 

“Yes, He makes the lightning, and the 
thunder, and the rain that comes with the 
storm,” Martha answered. “We should not be 
afraid of any of them.” 

And as she answered, she realized that she 
was no longer afraid cf the storm. In 
helping the children, she had helped herself 
too. 

Suddenly the house lights came on—so 
quickly that they all blinked with surprise. 
“Turn them off so we can see the lightning 
some more!” Andy exclaimed, and Martha 
laughed. 

“No, I think both of you had better go 
back to bed now. It’s getting late, and the 

To page 17 
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THE red shoes had been lying in the old 
storage chest for three years. Why did 
they have to come marching across her 
mind now? Impatiently Beth pushed them 
back in her thoughts and tried to concentrate 
on what the speaker of the Week of Prayer 
was saying: 

“And then there was Jimmy. His chal- 
lenge to honesty came in an entirely dif- 
ferent way. But it came!” Pastor Wells 
grinned in the way the students liked so 
much. “You see, Jimmy was about as 
wrapped up in baseball as some of you boys 
I see every recess warming up out here on 
the diamond west of the church school. But 
in this case Jimmy was playing on a vacant 
lot across the street from his home when 
suddenly his ball crashed through the win- 
dow of the house next door to his own. 

“Poor Jim! He stood looking at the shat- 
tered window for a moment; then he threw 
down his bat and started toward the street. 
‘T'll be back, fellows,’ he called, ‘after I tell 
Mr. Bond I’m sorry and that I'll pay for the 
damage!’ 

“The voices of his playmates followed 
him: ‘Aw, you don’t have to do that!’ ‘It 
was an accident.’ “You didn’t do it on pur- 
pose.’ But Jimmy was already across the 
street and marching up to the neighbor's 
front door. Without hesitating he knocked 
on the——” 

It was just as the speaker said that, that 
those red shoes came walking out from the 
corners of Beth’s mind and began to bother 
her. 

This was different, though; no one knew 
about the shoes but God, and she had told 
Him how sorry she was for taking them. 
Wasn’t she supposed to ask people’s for- 
giveness and make things right with them 
only when they knew she had wronged 
them? Mrs. Harris didn’t know about the 
shoes—or did she? Of course she didn’t; it 
was impossible. Beth’s mind was going in 
circles. All this worry was silly anyway, she 
scolded herself. She was making far too 
much of a little trifle, but why did she 
keep thinking about the “old” shoes? 

For most of the week Beth battled her 
disturbed thoughts. Maybe she could still 
try to make this right with Mrs. Harris. But 
how could she? Pastor and Mrs. Harris 
had moved away. That settled it—or did it? 


Ann Richman was a student under Evlyn Lindberg 
at Southwestern Junior College when she wrote this 
story for JUNIOR GUIDE. 
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BOTHERSOME 7 


By ANN RICHM. 


Mother had their address; she could write | 
to Mrs. Harris. No! Her mind rebelled at 
the thought. Mrs. Harris would think it 
absolutely stupid for her to write and ask 
forgiveness for taking shoes she hadn’t even 
missed and didn’t care about in the first 
place. They would have been given to some- 
body anyhow. Why shouldn't she be the one 
to have them? 


But no amount of arguing banished the 
red shoes. Most of the week they spoiled 
her enjoyment of the meetings and they 
even got in her way at night when she tried 
to pray. 

That day three years ago was as clear and 
sharp in her memory as if it had been only 
yesterday that she went through the large 
storeroom connecting the church school 
with the pastor’s home. She was on her way 
to take a piano lesson from Mrs. Harris, the 
minister's wife, when from the top of one of 
the Dorcas’ boxes of clothing something 
bright and shiny caught her eye. It was a pair 
of red shoes with slender high heels! What 
fun it would be to dress up and parade 
around in those! They didn’t look a bit old or 
scuffed—almost like new. Must not have 
fitted the owner, or how could anyone bear 
to discard them? 

“They look as if they would almost fit 
me,” she thought, glancing at them once 
more before she went on through to take 
her piano lesson. 

“Do your scales first,” directed Mrs. Harris 
after greeting her young student. 

Beth placed her fingers on the shiny 
white keys and began to play the scales by 








The music lesson over, she found herself 
standing again in front of the big box con- 
taining the red shoes. There they lay in all 
their splendor and beauty. Suddenly she 
picked up one and reaching down put it on 
her foot. “Oh, it just fits! These are exactly 
what I need to play dress-up with Marilyn. 
Then we wouldn’t have to take turns with 
hers anymore. And they'd match the white 


dress with the red flowers almost perfectly, 
| E ED S HOES I’m sure.” She was thinking out loud as she 
tried on the other small high-heeled slipper. 


Why not take the shoes? No one would 
know about it. There were plenty of other 
shoes in the box for people who really 





N RICHMAN needed them. 

Quickly she looked around to see if any- 
one was watching her. She took the shoes off, 
slipped into her own, and hurried into the 

hall adjoining the schoolroom. 
memory while she closed her eyes and let “Oh, me, now what will I do with them?” 
j her mind drift back to those beautiful red she thought desperately. My lunch pail; 
shoes. She had wanted a pair like them for a _ sure, that will be big enough.” Hurriedly she 
long time. got her large black lunch pail and pushed 


the shoes inside. 
Nervously Beth took the red shoes out of the big 
box and slipped one on. It fit her foot perfectly. 


JOHN COURLEY, ARTIST 
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All eyes seemed to be fastened on her as_ 
she entered the classroom. What if someone 
had seen her? She tried to act as if nothing 
had happened as she took her seat. But 
visions of little red shoes danced in her head. 

The afternoon seemed to get longer all 
the time as Beth struggled with arithmetic 
problems that just wouldn’t come out right. 
Her conscience was beginning to act up 
dreadfully now too. It seemed to shout in her 
ears: “They aren’t your shoes. Someone may 
really need them to wear and here you are 
going to use them only for play. If you had 
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ANOTHER CHANCE 


By KAY CAMMER 


Be happy that each morning when 
You waken you can start again 

To make this one a special day, 

By doing things a different way. 
Each sunrise you can start anew 
To live the way God wants you to; 
Begin tomorrow—fresh and clear— 
Be honest, kindly, and sincere. 


asked Mrs. Harris, she might have given 
them to you. Then they would be yours. 
Taking things without asking is stealing.” It 
was a terrible thought to Beth—stealing! 
Really, she hadn’t meant to steal. Why 
hadn’t she thought before? 

Finally the teacher dismissed school and 
automatically Beth went to get her lunch 
pail. As she grabbed the handle, the idea 
came to her that she could still return the 
shoes. “Oh, no,” she thought, her face wrin- 
kled with perplexity. “I can’t do that. Some- 
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one would surely see me now. I'll ask Mrs. 
Harris about them at my next music lesson. 
There are so many other shoes in that box, 
she surely won't mind if I have this pair.” 

At that moment the bus horn sounded 
and she knew the driver didn’t like to be de- 
layed, so she ran to get on the bus with the 
other children. 

“Hurry up or you're going to get left,” 
Marilyn urged, taking her lunch pail and 
moving over to give Beth room to sit down 
in the crowded station wagon they called 
their bus. “Say, what’s in here? It feels like 
a brick or something.” 

“Oh, it’s just my big box of colors,” re- 
plied Beth, blushing to the roots of her 
blonde hair; for the moment she got the 
words out of her mouth, she realized that 
there was a lot of difference in the weight of 
a pair of high heels and the biggest box of 
colors she had ever seen. Now she had lied 
to cover up for taking the shoes. She looked 
around, wondering if Marilyn or some of the 
other children could possibly have seen her 
put the shoes in the lunch pail. But Marilyn 
seemed satisfied with the explanation and 
no one else was paying any attention to her. 

When she reached home, she went 
straight to the storeroom behind the house. 
She certainly didn’t want mother to see the 
shoes and ask her where she got them. 

Again she tried on the shoes. They were 
so pretty! They were practically brand 
new and couldn’t have fit better if she had 
gone to the store and bought them. “I'll put 
them here in this old chest,” she thought. 
“Then when Marilyn comes over to play, I'll 
get them out.” 

But she had never brought out the shoes to 
play with at all. Many times she had gone 
back to the old chest to admire them and 
each time she thought of getting them out; 
but always there was the fear in her heart 
that someone would find out she had stolen 
them. Marilyn, she knew, wouldn’t rest till 
she found out where she had gotten such 
lovely red shoes if she ever saw them! 

Beth sighed. Here she was three who 
years later fussing and fuming over a pair 
shoes she hadn’t even worn and never looked 
at any more. Again her schoolmates were 
singing the closing song of another meeting 
in the Week of Prayer and she, Beth John- 
son, had hardly heard a word of the service! 
Those horrible red shoes had crept in to 
spoil everything. Would they never leave? 

To page 18 
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WHO WAS STRONGER? 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


aes MAKEA of Rarotonga, in the South 
Sea Islands, boasted that he was all- 
powerful. “I have the power to put any of 
my people to death!” he argued. His head 
held high, his plumes shaking, he looked 
powerful enough to frighten anyone. 

Papeiha claimed no such power. In his 
tattered clothes, with a New Testament his 
only weapon, he didn’t even look important. 
If anyone had asked him about putting peo- 
ple to death, he would have said, “The Lord 
that I serve gives people life.” 

It turned out that Papeiha was such a 
hero that his name has been remembered for 
135 years. King Makea is remembered only 
because of what Papeiha did. 

Papeiha was sailing with John Williams, a 
missionary to the South Sea Islands. They 
planned to visit an island close by their own 





They were a rough looking people on Rarotonga when 
Papeiha leaped from the ship so as to live with them. 


island, Raiatea. A storm blew them off course 
and the captain told them they couldn't 
reach the island they wanted to go to. 

It was dangerous to go to a strange island. 
No one knew what kind of people would be 
on it. Certainly many of the people on 
those islands were cannibals. But John Wil- 
liams was in favor of going ahead and not 
turning back. “We may reach someone who 
needs us,” he said. 

When land was finally sighted, the captain 
announced gloomily, “This is Rarotonga. The 
people are most surely cannibals.” 

Papeiha and a friend, Vahineino, volun- 
teered to go ashore. “We are Christians and 
we do not dare turn away from anyone who 
might listen to us,” Papeiha said. The ship 
anchored and the two men went onto the 
island. 

They talked to the people about the other 
islands they had visited. At last they came to 
King Makea. “On the many other islands, 
the gods are being burned,” Papeiha told 
them boldly. “A king no longer bows down 
to a carved log or a bit of stone when he 
learns of the one true God.” 

“That sounds good to me,” King Makea 
said. He had ordered food set out for his 
guests and they had been talking a long 
time. 

Happily the two friends went back to the 
sailing ship and got the rest of their group. 
It was evening and time for them to rest, 
King Makea told them. John Williams, who 
knew the islands well, and who was to be 
martyred on one of them, tossed on his 
pallet in the darkness. It had been too easy. 
He was alert and concerned. 

In the night the rustling of the leaves 
turned to another sound. People were com- 
ing, closing in slowly on the missionary and 
his group. They made a bold dash at last and 
tried to capture the wife of one of the 
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teachers. She would be a hostage while they 
bargained. Perhaps they could even get the 
ship. Certainly they could get the cargo. 
John Williams hoped they had nothing more 
serious in mind. 

Soon it was evident that they wanted to 
capture everyone. The group had to run for 
their lives. Their clothes were almost in rags 
by the time they reached the ship and safety. 
A woman of the tribe had raced behind 
them, coming between them and the natives, 
and making their escape possible. 

When everyone was on board, the captain 
set the sails, hoping for a strong steady 
wind. Everyone breathed a sigh of relief and 
each prayed in his own way. Only Papeiha 
didn’t settle down in a spot on the deck or 
try to man the sails. He brushed at his tat- 
tered clothes and grinned ruefully to find 
how poorly they now covered him. He 
picked up his New Testament. 

“I have never seen people who needed to 
know about God more than these people,” 
he said. “If one of you who is white went 
back among them, they would surely kill you 
before you could speak. That would not help 
God’s cause.” Calmly that courageous man 
leaped from the deck to the shore. 

King Makea knew bravery when he saw 
it. He began to listen to Papeiha. The 
woman who had helped the mission people 
was the king’s cousin, Tapairu. She believed 
in justice and kindness. Very soon she was a 
Christian. King Makea hesitated. 

“If we destroy our gods, they will destroy 
us,” he said, shaking his head stubbornly. 

Papeiha was just as stubborn. “That is 
not true,” he said. “God loves all His chil- 
dren. He wants to destroy no one. Even 
when His children disobey Him, He does 
not destroy. He forgives.” He waited a few 
minutes. Then he added quietly, talking of 
their cannibalism, “He does not want His 
children to destroy each other either.” 


Papeiha knew that King Makea was 
watching him all the time. He knew that at 
any moment the king might flare up and kill 
him. At night, he prayed, then slept. Always 
he thanked God for the chance to talk to 
these people. He never knew whether he 
would be alive in the morning to thank God 
for such an opportunity. 

In the banana groves he preached while 
the people picked the best fruit for the 
king’s table. Standing by the side of an ugly 
idol, he talked of God’s love. Many listened 
and believed. 
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Finally, one of the priests of one of the 
gods said that he was willing to burn his 
idol and destroy it forever. Some of his 
helpers brought the idol into a clearing. It 
was a log with a nose and eyes carved into 
the wood. The people stood around and 
trembled. They were sure they would be 
destroyed when the idol was destroyed. 

Some of the priest’s helpers cut the log 
into chunks. As each piece fell away, the 
people cried out in terror. At last Papeiha 
told them to put the broken idol on the fire. 
It had been cut up before their very eyes, 
just like any old log. To the amazement of 
the natives, it burned the same way too, and 
nothing happened to them. 

Nothing happened but this: within a year 
a hundred idols were burned. Later these 
very people went out as missionaries, them- 
selves, to the other islands, some of them 
helping James Chalmers, whom you read 
about in “Tamate, ‘Man of Peace.’” All be- 
cause Papeiha was willing to be weak in his 
own strength and strong in the power of 


The Hard Way 
From page 8 


could be in the shade. He left his suitcase on 
the railing where he could see it so Johnny 
would know where he was. No sooner had 
he sat down on the cool grass beneath the 
bridge than he heard a car door slam. He 
looked up. His suitcase was gone! 

The three days it took the boys to hitch- 
hike back were weary and uneventful. Tom 
was in low spirits. How could he face his 
parents with his brand new suitcase missing 
and not even a clean shirt to wear? Fool- 
ishly, he had taken with him all the clothes 
he possessed and now all of them were miss- 
ing! 

Johnny had stopped in Denver and Tom 
was on the last leg of his journey. The sun 
was hot and Tom surveyed himself. His 
once-white shirt was grimy and smelled o 
perspiration. The duck pants were far from 
white and his shoes were covered with dust. 
Luckily he had always kept his money rolled 
up in his shirt sleeves or that would be miss- 
ing too. He had 25 cents left—and 100 
miles to go. 

In the midst of these discouraging 
thoughts a car came into view. Tom straight- 
ened and managed a smile. The car slowed 











and as it came closer he thought it looked 
familiar. As it pulled up beside him, he 
heard a familiar voice. “Hello, son!” It was 
dad! And there beside, weeping with joy, 
was mother! 

Tom expected the scolding he knew he 
deserved, but mother and dad were so happy 
to see him that they apparently forgot they 
hadn’t sent him away. Before they reached 
home Tom confessed about the suitcase. His 
dad smiled. 

“We got a letter this morning from a 
woman in California who said she had found 
it and had discovered your address inside 
and would send the suitcase if we would 
send the postage. We sent for it this morn- 
ing. It ought to get here in a week or 
two.” 

Tom practically cheered. So everything 
was turning out all right after all. The Lord 
had been good to him, better than he de- 
served, and he resolved to serve Him more 
faithfully in the future. 

All during the next week Tom worried 
about that suitcase. Naturally when it ar- 
rived mother and dad would want to be 
present when it was opened, and he was wor- 
ried about what his mother would say when 
she saw that trashy magazine—right on top 
of his Bible too! But when the suitcase ar- 
rived and Tom opened it carefully, to his 
great joy the magazine was missing! It was 
the only thing that was not there and Tom 


secretly felt much obliged to the lady who. 


had removed it. 
(To be continued) 





Pink Lightning 
From page 11 


storm is almost gone,” Martha said, starting 
them toward the stairs. 

As she tucked them into bed again, they 
were still exclaiming over the rosy flashes of 
lightning still showing in the sky. And 
Martha felt very glad that they were not 
afraid any more. 

When Mr. Woolson came from work and 
Martha prepared to go home, he asked if 
Andy and Betsy had been wakened by the 
storm. Martha told him of their fright, the 
lights going out, and how they had all 
watched the lightning playing in the sky. 
Then she smiled as she said, “I never knew 
before that lightning is sometimes pink.” 


Four Sisters 
From page 5 


the missionary had seen what was happen- 
ing, and said, “Let us pray.” During that 
prayer, Sikente made his way back to his 
chair and sat down, rage in his brown eyes. 

When the meeting was over, Sikente and 
his interpreter came at once to the mis- 
sionaries’ campfire, shouting, “You can’t have 
them! You can’t have them. You can have 
anyone else you want but you can’t have 
them.” 

The missionary talked quietly to the old 
chief about the choice that each has to make 
for himself; no one can say that another 
cannot accept Christ. Then the chief told 
his reason. 

“You see, sir,” he said, “those girls are 
promised to old men—men with wealth— 
and the lobola {bride price} has been paid. 
They are to go soon to live with their hus- 
bands, and if they become Christians they 
will want to learn, and they will want to be 
the only wife of a man, and then they will 
refuse to marry these men, and I shall have 
to return all the cattle and money I have 
been paid.” 

Hours of talking and reasoning that night 
availed nothing, and it was with heavy hearts 
that the missionaries loaded up the mission 
truck next morning to start the long trip 
back to the mission. At the gate to the 
kraal they stopped the truck to go inside to 
tell their friends good-by, especially the new 
converts. Nkazana was beside the lorry at 
once, begging, pleading to be hidden and 
taken back to the mission. 

“We are so sorry, Nkazana, that we can’t 
take you with us. If we were to hide you, 
your father could accuse us in the courts of 
stealing you; we cannot do that. But if you 
girls want to go to the native commissioner 
at Figtree and ask him to turn you over to us, 
we will give you a home at the mission and 
we will pay for you to go to school.” 

There was no time for more talk, as the 
villagers were swarming out of the kraal to 
say good-by. It is their custom to go a way 
with visitors, so a delegation was appointed 
to go a mile down the road to wish us well. 
The four girls begged to go, and reluctantly 
the chief allowed them to board the truck, 
but a policeman from his court was sent 
along to be sure that they returned. 

That mile went swiftly by, and as the 
missionaries alighted to say a final farewell, 
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again the girls begged to be put under the 
big tarpaulin on the back of the truck. 

The missionary’s wife put her arm around 
Nkazana, and said, “We will be praying for 
you girls. Do let us know how things go 
with you.” And they drove off amid vigorous 
waving of hands and many good wishes. 

More than a month passed before the 
missionaries heard from or about the four 
girls. Often they spoke of them, often they 
prayed for them. Then one day the teacher 
from Sikente’s village came to the mission 
for supplies and brought a crumpled-up note 
from Nkazana. Its contents brought tears to 
the eyes of all who read it. It said that the 
four girls had run away, trying to reach 
Figtree and the native commissioner to beg 
to be released from their marriage arrange- 
ments. Four little girls in lion country all 
alone! They had not gone far, when their 
father missed them, and sent his native po- 
lice on bicycles after them. The girls tried 
to hide, but they were found, taken back, 
beaten unmercifully by their angry father, 
and carried almost unconscious to the homes 
of their old, toothless husbands-to-be. Nka- 
zana ended by saying, “Here we are now, 
but we will live for Jesus all the light that 
we know.” 


Someday Nkazana’s hunger will be filled. 


Bothersome Red Shoes 
From page 14 


She determined she would clear this ter- 
rible deed with Mrs. Harris as well as with 
God. It didn’t matter whether she knew 
about the shoes or not. Taking them had 
bothered Beth long enough. Now she felt 
that they were shutting her away from God. 

“Mother, what is Mrs. Harris’ address?” 
asked Beth that night while drying dishes. 

“I don’t remember exactly. It’s written 
down in my little blue address book. Why, 
dear?” 

“Oh, I just thought I'd write her a letter 
sometime,” Beth replied vaguely. 

“I’m sure she would love to hear from you. 
She asked about your music in her last 
letter. I know she would appreciate your 
telling her how you are getting along and 
about your recital next week,” said her 
mother, scouring the sink to a snowy white- 
ness. 

After finishing the dishes, Beth went to 
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her room. Painstakingly she wrote the letter 
she had dreaded so much to write. Now it 
didn’t seem so hard to do, and her heart felt 
whole pounds lighter! At last, she folded the 
letter, put it in the envelope and went to 
find the address book and a stamp. 

The next morning she sang a little song as 
she skipped down to the corner mailbox to 
post the letter. As she dropped it in the slot, 
she knew those little red shoes would never 
come marching out to trouble her again. 


Nuisance, the Sailors’ Dog 
From page 3 


pup had learned how to open the refrig- 
erator! 

From his puppyhood, Nuisance adopted 
the navy, and woe betide any luckless dog 
who came into port on one of His Majesty's 
ships! Nuisance would stalk aboard the an- 
chored vessel, sniff the air, and let out a 
baying challenge. If the dog came to do 
battle, Nuisance would promptly proceed 
to wipe the deck with him, and would only 
rest upon his laurels when the vanquished 
foe was a trembling, howling mass of fur 
streaking for the gangway and the safety of 
the shore. 

Only once, I am told, did Nuisance meet 
his match. That was the day a magnificent 
Alsatian visited the port as ship's mascot. He 
gave Nuisance as good as he took, much to 
the discomfiture of the great Dane, who took 
a dim view of sailors who could house such a 
dog. It is said that when that ship came into 
port again, Nuisance loftily disdained visit- 
ing it. He would show who was Simons- 
town’s top dog! 

There was one thing that you could be 
sure of about Nuisance: where there were 
sailors, there was Nuisance. He was even 
given the rank of A.B. (Able Bodied Sea- 
man) in the Royal Navy—which is an 
honor very few dogs achieve. 

The sailors bought him a season ticket 
on the trains too, and it was constantly 
renewed. Thus he could travel on the fast 
electric trains as often as he wished. He 
made full use of this ticket, and when the 
sailors went into Cape Town for their off- 
duty time, Nuisance would trot down to the 
station and jump through the nearest open 
door into the train. Looking around he 
would choose an empty seat that was meant 





for three people, turn around, and stretch 
himself out on the whole length of it. 

One day, I, a mere washing-machine 
saleswoman, was sitting in a compartment, 
waiting for the train to leave Simonstown, 
when Nuisance ambled in. He ignored me, 
and walked to the vacant double seat op- 
posite me. All my overtures of friendship 
were in vain. I could have been a lump of 
fresh air for all the notice he took of me. 

Settling himself down on the seat across 
the aisle, he promptly went to sleep. The 
train drew out and commenced its twenty- 
mile journey to Cape Town. 


Half way there, it stopped at Wynberg, 
and Nuisance looked up just in time to see a 
few sailors on the platform, waiting to board 
the train. Immediately he made for the door, 
which I opened for him. 

No sooner was he out of the compartment 
than a woman stepped in and walked over 
to the seat Nuisance had just occupied. Smil- 
ing at her I said, “I should choose another 
seat if I were you. That’s Nuisance’s.” 

She sniffed haughtily. “Nuisance, non- 
sense!” she said. “I wouldn’t change seats 
for a dog.” And she settled herself in even 
more firmly. 

At that moment Nuisance strolled down 
the aisle; apparently he had entered through 
another door. He took one look at the 
woman on the seat, and growled. 

Startled, she stared at the huge animal, 
while I did my very best to hide my mirth! 
I knew that Nuisance would not harm her, 
but I also knew that he intended having his 
own way. That was his seat, and he would 
have it! 

The woman made no move; instead, she 
said in rather a high-pitched voice, “Shoo! 
Shoo! Go away at once, you bad dog.” 

Nuisance was deaf to her instructions. In- 
stead of retreating, he placed one big paw 
on her lap, and again gave that low, threat- 
ening growl. Flushed, she stared at him and 
pushed his paw aside, reiterating her in- 
structions to “Shoo.” 

But Nuisance had no intention of “shoo- 
ing.” Instead he pushed his great jowled 
head behind her, and wedged his nose 
between the seat and her back. Then he 
bunched up his muscles, and his huge body 
lunged forward with a mighty heave. 

The woman gave one undignified leap, 
and Nuisance, without a second look at her, 
calmly jumped onto the now vacant seat and 
settled down to continue his sleep. 


Some months later we were entertaining 
some sailors in my sailor brother’s home. 
Suddenly one looked at the clock, and 
jumped up. “If you will excuse me, I must 
be going,” he said. 

“Why the hurry?” we asked. “It’s still 
early.” 

“Yes, I know,” he replied, “but last night 
when I returned to Simonstown I found that 
Nuisance had commandeered my bunk, and 
he refused to budge out of it. Finally | 
realized that there was only one way out of 
the situation—I spent the night on the 
floor!” 

As our laughter rang through the night, 
he added, “Tonight I’m going to beat him to 
it. I'll get to bed first, and someone else can 
sleep on the floor!” 


Read 
Teddy’s Triumph 
in JUNIOR GUIDE next week! 
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That sailor could be pretty certain too, 
that he would be in bed before Nuisance, 
for the great Dane invariably caught the last 
train back to Simonstown. Don’t ask me how 
he knew it was the last train—he just did! 

And had you been on one of those mid- 
night trains, you’d have seen a really strange 
sight. For Nuisance would patrol the whole 
length of the train as it reached the naval 
base. There he would nudge any sleeping 
sailor into wakefulness, and see that they all 
alighted from the train. Not one was ever 
left behind. Nuisance would stand no non- 
sense! 

But how did he know there was no other 
train? And why was it that on any earlier 
train the sailors could sleep away to their 
hearts’ content? Those were things that only 
Nuisance could tell you. 

Always throughout his life, there was a 
singleness of purpose and service. He was 
devoted to sailors. Sometimes he was a bit 
too devoted. 

There was the time I was walking along 
Cape Town station and a sailor was doing 
his utmost to dodge Nuisance. Apparently 
he had an appointment and had no intention 
of taking the dog with him. 

As the sailor weaved his way through the 
crowds on the station, Nuisance came 
equally quickly after him. The uniformed 

To page 22 
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XS Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the Ceneral Conference 


I—John, Who Prepared the Way 
for Jesus 


(OCTOBER 4) 


Memory VERSE: “Behold, I will send you Eli- 
jah the prophet before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord” (Malachi 4:5). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about the work of John the Baptist and 
how Jesus came to him for baptism, in Matthew, 
chapter 3. Read the memory verse several times. 
Each day go over it until you have it well 
fixed in your memory. 


SUNDAY 
John’s Work Predicted in the Scriptures 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 40. 

John was a great man! Even Jesus called him 
a great man. Is it any wonder that two of the 
Old Testament prophets should foretell the 
work he would do? 

Travel in those far-off days was difficult, and 
roads were not smooth as we know them today. 
When a king planned to make a journey, serv- 
ants were sent ahead to prepare the way, level- 
ing out the rough places, so that the chariot 
could ride smoothly. Isaiah used this work of 
preparation of a highway to show the work that 
John the Baptist was to do. 

When Isaiah spoke and wrote his words of 
hope to the Jews, telling them that Israel 
would yet be restored and a King reign over 
them, he told them of one who would come to 
prepare the way for that King. 


Where was the messenger to preach? Verse 3. 
What was the messenger to say? Verses 3-5. 


Four hundred years before Christ, Malachi 
the prophet also spoke of one who would arise 
to help the people to get ready for the day when 
the Lord would come. 


By what name did Malachi call this messen- 
ger? Repeat the memory verse. 


Elijah, by his stern preaching against the 
idol worship and sins of his day, brought about 
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a great reformation—the worship of the true 
God. The reformation was carried on by Elisha. 
John the Baptist was to bring about a great 
reformation, which would prepare the way for 
the people to accept Christ the Messiah. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 134, par. 9. 


THINK how God, through the Scriptures, 
prepares us for every great event. 

Pray that you may be prepared for Christ’s 
second advent when it comes. 


MONDAY 
A Prophet Is Born 


Open your Bible to Luke 1. 

About fifteen months before our Lord was 
born, a priest named Zacharias was ministering 
in the Temple before the golden altar. As the 
cloud of incense arose with the prayers of Israel, 
he became aware of a heavenly presence in the 
holy place, and looking up he saw an angel of 
the Lord. Look in verses 13 to 17 and see what 
the angel said to him. 

It was hard for Zacharias to believe the angel’s 
announcement, for although he, with other 
faithful students of the Scriptures, knew the 
time was near for the Messiah’s appearance, and 
that someone would be sent to prepare the way 
for Him, he and his wife were past the time 
when they could expect to have a child. He ex- 
pressed his disbelief, but the angel, no other 
than Gabriel himself, gently reproached him 
for his lack of faith, telling him that his speech 
would be taken away from him until the proph- 
ecy came true. Read what happened when 
Zacharias went out to the waiting people, in 
verses 21 and 22. 

In due course the promised baby boy was born 
to his rejoicing parents. When he was eight 
days old his name had to be decided upon. Well- 
meaning friends and relatives naturally con- 
cluded that the parents would want him to be 

















called Zacharias after his father, but the angel 
had already given him his name. Read the story 
of the miracle that accompanied the naming of 
John, in verses 60-66. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
97-99. 

THINK how accurately God’s clock of proph- 
ecy runs. 

Pray that you may believe implicitly every 
word of the Holy Scriptures. 


TUESDAY 
The Wilderness Preacher 


Open your Bible to Matthew 3. 

John grew up in quiet surroundings. His fa- 
ther had been instructed by the angel as to his 
training, and Zacharias and Elisabeth put the 
holy messenger’s words into effect as they 
reared John for the high calling that was his. 
“The child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, and 
was in the deserts till the day of his shewing 
unto Israel” (Luke 1:80). 

“It was a lonely region where he found his 
home, in the midst of barren hills, wild ravines, 
and rocky caves. But it was his choice to forgo 
the enjoyments and luxuries of life for the stern 














































































































































discipline of the wilderness.”—The Desire cf 
Ages, p. 101. 

John’s clothing was simple—a garment made 
from camel’s hair worn with a leather girdle. 
His diet was mainly the locust bean and wild 
honey. In accordance with the angel’s instruc- 
tions he never touched strong drink. 

While Jesus was still working at the carpen- 
ter’s bench in Nazareth, John the Baptist began 
his mission of preaching to denounce sin. It was 
a sinful age into which he and his divine cousin, 
Jesus, were born. Hatred and rebellion filled the 
hearts of the Jews. They resented the Romans 
who ruled over their land. Faith and hope 
were dying in their hearts. Fearlessly, as Elijah 
had done nine hundred years earlier, John held 
up their sins before the people. Strangely, they 
did not wait for him to come to them in their 
cities. They went out into the desert to hear the 
outspoken preacher. They traveled miles to hear 
him tell them what they were doing wrong. Why 
did they do it? Because when they repented of 
their sins, they had peace in their hearts. Find 
in verses 5 and 6 the rite they went through to 
show that they wanted to get rid of their old 
lives. 

Not only laymen but also priests went to the 
Jordan River to hear what this forthright son of 
a priest had to say. Some went out of curiosity. 
Some were baptized thinking it might give them 
an advantage in the kingdom of the Messiah of 
whom the Baptist spoke. Read what John said 
to these, in verses 7 to 12. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
104, pars. 2-4; p. 105. 


THINK! Are you willing to have your sins 
and faults pointed out? 


Pray that you may be brave enough to face 
your wrongs and have them forgiven. 


WEDNESDAY 
John Baptizes Jesus 


Open your Bible to John 1. 

One day the leading Jews in Jerusalem sent 
representatives to question John’s authority. 
Find what John said in answer to their questions, 
in verses 20-23. _ 

Then they asked him why he baptized, if he 
were not the Messiah, nor Elijah. What did he 
say to this question? Read verses 26, 27. 

The day after this, Jesus Himself came to 
Bethabara, by the Jordan. Read what John 
said as he saw Jesus coming down to the river, 
in verses 29-31. 

When Jesus asked John to baptize Him, John 
felt very unworthy, saying, “I have need to be 
baptized of thee, and comest thou to me?” (Matt. 
3:14), but Jesus quietly insisted, saying, “Suffer 
it to be so now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil 
all righteousness” (Matt. 3:15). As Jesus arose 
from the waters the heavens opened and God’s 
Spirit in the form of a dove rested on Him, and 
a voice from heaven proclaimed, “This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased” (Matt. 
3:17). 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
110, 111. 

THINK! 
Saviour? 

Pray that you may be a faithful servant, 
pointing out Christ to others. 


Are you pointing men to the true 


THURSDAY 


Last Days 


Open your Bible to Matthew 14. 

After His baptism Christ began His ministry. 
Some people thought that John would be jealous 
of this new preacher who was drawing huge 
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crowds from all over the country. But John 
knew that his work was finished and told the 
people, ‘““He must increase, but I must decrease” 
(John 3:30), and was satisfied that he had done 
his work. 

John’s end, while he was still a young man, 
was a tragic one. He had condemned Herod for 
the marriage he had made with his brother’s 
wife, Herodias, and she hated him for it. He was 
thrown into prison and languished there for 
many days. They were dark days, and some- 
times he was discouraged; but he sent a message 
to Jesus, and received the assurance that Christ 
was indeed the One sent from God, doing the 
things that had been prophesied. 

Herodias’ hatred of the messenger grew to 
dangerous proportions. 

You can read for yourself, in verses 6 to 12, 
the wicked plot she worked out and how it led 
to John’s death. 

We are told of Herodias that “she exulted in 
her revenge, and flattered herself that Herod’s 
conscience would no longer be troubled. But no 
happiness resulted to her from her sin. Her 
name became notorious and abhorred, while 
Herod was more tormented by remorse than he 
had been by the warnings of the prophet. The 
influence of John’s teachings was not silenced; 
it was to extend to every generation till the 
close of time.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 222. 

John’s example comes down to us in these 
days prior to Christ’s second advent to be an 
encouragement to us to suffer for Christ’s sake. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
220, pars. 2-5; p. 221; p. 222, par. 1. 

THINK what the two evils, hatred and in- 
temperance—one an evil of the heart, the other 
an evil of the body—can bring in their course! 

REsoLvE that you will let neither your body nor 
your heart be poisoned. 


FRIDAY 


Write the names of the people and places that 
come into our lesson on the dotted lines pro- 
vided. 

1. The name of John’s father. 


(Luke 1:5). 


(Luke 1:7). 
3. The name of the Old Testament prophet to 

whom John was likened 
(Mal. 4:5). 


4. The name of the prophet who said John 
would prepare the way for the Messiah. 

(Isa. 40:3-5). 

5. The name of the prophet who said John 
would come in the spirit and power of Eli- 
jah. 


(Mal. 4:5). 
6. The place where John was brought up. 
(Luke 1:8). 
7. The place where John baptized. 
(John 1:28). 
8. The name of the woman whose hatred and 
spirit of revenge brought about his death. 
(Matt. 14:3-8). 


Review the memory verse. 
Friday night reading: A. S. 
ble Story, vol. 7, pp. 97-99. 


Maxwell, The Bi- 





Nuisance, the Sailors’ Dog 
From page 19 


figure dashed toward me, then ducked 
around me, disappearing behind a gigantic 
timetable. 

I was an obstacle between Nuisance and 
the vanishing sailor, and to Nuisance, I 
needed to be removed immediately. 

Rearing up on his hind legs, the huge 
dog put his great paws on my shoulders, and, 
toppling me over, ran straight over me to 
catch the fleeing sailor! 

Not for one moment did he intend to 
harm me, I know. I was simply in his way. 
I was not annoyed over the incident, for 
I knew that Nuisance lived only for sailors. 
And anyhow, I love dogs. 

When Nuisance died he was given a real 
naval funeral, including the traditional rifle 
volley over the grave. That day, it was not 
only sailors who mourned the great Dane. 
The civilians of Cape Town, too, were fond 
of him for his faithfulness to the navy. 
For many years he had been the navy’s 
vigilant watchdog and friend. I never 
learned the cause of his death, as I was over- 
seas at the time. 

But I will always remember him with af- 
fection, and realize what an example he set 
us. All his life he resolutely kept to one 
kind of companion. No matter what tempta- 
tions came his way, he refused to be seen 
with anyone but a sailor. 

Surely if a dog could be so true to his 
purpose, we should be able to do the same. 
Let us keep to the type of companions Jesus 
wants us tO associate with, and shun the 
others. 

If a dog could do it, so can we! 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Earn real money for yourself selling LIFE 
AND HEALTH with MORE FUN. MORE 
FUN is our newest nonfiction journal, dedi- 
cated to happier and healthier children. It 
is thrilling. 

Edited by specialists in child health and edu- 
cation. 

Sells readily with LIFE AND HEALTH. 
Selling these two journals is an important 
work, and besides, what boy or girl couldn’t 
use some extra money. 

Remember, the more you work, the more peo- 
ple you will help and the more money you 
will earn. You will find selling LIFE AND 
HEALTH and MORE FUN very simple if 
you follow the instructions your publishing 
secretary will give you. Make arrangements 
with him for territory in your neighborhood, 
and secure your magazines from your Book 
and Bible House. Helpful canvasses and sales 
letters will be provided by your conference 
publishing department secretary. 


ACT NOW! 








To the Book and Bible House: 








| am interested in selling LIFE AND HEALTH and MORE FUN to earn my way through school. 


NAME 





STREET 





CITY ZONE STATE -... — 
REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, PERIODICAL DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON 12, D.C. 
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TIGER, TIGER, No. 4-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT © 1956 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 




















1. The mother tiger would not allow the father to 
come anywhere near the den for he would be liable to 
eat the kittens if he happened to be hungry. 2. The 
kittens, Pug and Kandy, were as playful as domestic 
kittens, and like them they also got great enjoyment 





out of playing with their mother’s tail. 3. When six 
weeks old they began to follow their mother occasion- 
ally as she went out to hunt. They saw how she 
would sneak carefully up to her prey and then pounce 
on it. There was never any wild chasing for her. 











4. After they had been with their mother for about a 
year she suddenly left them and they were on their 
own. 5. At first they missed the big deer their mother 
killed for them. The best they could do was to catch 
pheasants, peafowl, or wild hogs, but they learned 


7. The jungles were dense and the best way to travel 
through was to walk on the game trails. Here they 
could go quietly and easily. 8. They regularly used 
. one trail that led to the stream where they drank. 9. 
Animal hunters from America noticed this trail and 
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fast. 6. It was a great achievement when the two 
kittens managed to pull down their first kakar, or 
barking deer. The two usually hunted together and 
found it an advantage for one to keep the prey 
occupied while the other sneaked up quietly behind. 


decided that it would be an excellent place to put 
their trap. It led over an ancient stone wall and 
here the men had a deep hole dug in the middle of 
the trail at the foot of the wall. All the dirt from 
the hole was carefully taken away by Indian helpers. 





